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REPORT ON ADULTERATED DRUGS, MEDICINES, &c. 
{Concluded from page 262.] 


Great complaint is made, and with justice, of the frequent adulteration 
of powdered drugs. Retail apothecaries, physicians and country store- 
keepers generally buy their supplies of these from the wholesale drug- 
gists in the large cities ; and whatever adulterations are perpetrated oc- 
cur, therefore, either with the drug merchants or those who follow the 
business of grinding and powdering. Considerable inquiry has led to the 
conviction, however, that, in the majority of instances, when the quality 
is bad, it is in consequence of the crude article, from which the powder 
is made, being deteriorated or of inferior quality, rather than from the 
admixture of foreign substances. 

Generally, the wholesale druggists purchase their roots, barks, &c., 
in the crude state, and have them ground under their own direction, and, 
consequently, have the articles pure. But sometimes dealers even on a 
large scale are not so scrupulous; at least they manifest no repugnance | 
. providing low-priced articles for those whose only care is to buy them 
cheap. 

An amusing anecdote was told to one of the committee of a druggist 
in a large city, who sent some ipecacuanha to be ground. Not being 
returned as expected, an explanation was asked, when he was reminded 
that he had not sent the liquorice root! In another case, a grocer, when 
bargaining for making cream of tartar out of the crystals, inquired of the 
grinder how many barrels of flour he should send! Although the grind- 
ers and powderers probably mix only the substances sent to them for 
the purpose by those who employ them, they are, at least some of them, 
but too willing instruments in the detestable business. One of them 
avowed to a member of the committee that he had no scruples on the 
subject ; that it was his business to grind what was sent to him; and 
that the responsibility in regard to the objects for which they were to 
be employed did not belong to him. With the knowledge of these things, 
frankly admitted, it is incumbent on the members of our profession to 
look more closely to the quality of their powdered drugs, and either 
purchase them in the crude state, or procure them of druggists of un- 
doubted respectability, without expecting, however, that the manufac- 
tured article will be supplied to them at less than the cost of the crude 
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A brief account of the adulterations still to be found in the market 
will afford some idea of the present extent of the evil. 

Ist. Of Roots. 

Jalap, in the root, is abundant and of good quality, and, when mixed 
with bryony and other roots, is easily distinguished ; in powder, it is argely 
adulterated, mostly with the spurious or false’ jalap roots, or, as the com- 
mittee have ascertained, with liquorice root. In several samples pur- 
chased from respectable drug houses in New York, by some of the phy- 
sicians in Virginia, the odor and taste of the liquorice were very percep- 
tible, and treble the usual quantity was required to produce catharsis. 

Rhubarb.— Excellent samples, both of Turkey and East India rhubarb, 
may be found in most of our drug-shops ; but, in powder, it is greatly 
adulterated. Either the mouldy and spoiled pieces in good lots are 
picked out for the purpose, or the English is ground with small portions 
of the better quality, or else alone and colored with turmeric, to give it 
the proper hue. 

Ipecacuanha, in the root, is readily known by its peculiar annulated 
appearance, and is not apt to be adulterated in that state; but, in the 
condition of powder, it is extensively adulterated. Frequently it con- 
sists of only ten or fifteen per cent. of genuine ipecacuanha, mixed with 
liquorice or sarsaparilla. Sometimes the powder of one of these, mostly 
the sarsaparilla, with tartrate of antimony and potassa, without a parti- 
cle of ipecacuanha, is sold under that name. ‘This is a vile fraud, and 
one liable to produce dangerous consequences. 

Peruvian bark.—In the state of powder, the Carthagena and other in- 
ferior barks, either alone or in large proportion, are regularly sold for 
the best Calisaya and crown barks. These, of course, contain little or 
none of the valuable alkaloids. 

The powders of ginger and mustard are very rarely sold in the pure 
state. 

Extracts.—In former years, it was difficult to get the various vegeta- 
ble extracts of good quality, sometimes from their fraudulent adultera- 
tion, but more frequently, perhaps, from lack of skill and care in their 
preparation. Scarcely any could be relied on except some imported 
from Germany, and Apothecaries’ Hall in London. Now, however, we 
have them prepared of excellent quality at home, particularly by some 
of the principal druggists of Philadelphia, and by Messrs. Tilden & Co. 
of New York. The latter have embarked largely in the business, and 
manufacture them of very fair quality. Still, the committee hear mach 
complaint from various parts of the country of the inefficiency of this 
class of remedies. 

Extract of colocynth is extensively adulterated. In some instances, 
it is alleged, not a particle of colocynth is employed in making it, but 
the whole consists of the inferior quality of aloes with some other worth- 
less ingredients. } 

Gums and Gum-resins—Gum Senegal is sometimes bleached and 
sold as gum acacia, alone or mixed ; sometimes in lumps, but more com- 
monly in powder ; and occasionally wheat flour and arrowroot are mixed 
with the powdered gum in large proportion. | 
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Scammony.—This drag is almost universally adulterated. There is 
no reason for believing that this ts done in the United States, and we may 
therefore hope. when the stock at present on hand is exhausted, that the 
inspection law will guard us from further imposition, Of the samples 
examined, instead of from sixty to ninety per cent. of resin, many con- 
tained but fifteen or twenty, the remainder being made up of chalk, stareh, 
&e. &e. Some specimens abounded in fecula, and were actually worm- 
eaten. ‘The sole reason why we have not scammony of good quality in 
our market arses from fhe penurious disposition, too commonly evinced 
in the purchase of medicines, of buying at low prices, Virgin scam- 
mony readily commands six to eight dollars a pound, while the trash 
usually found in the shops is bought for two and a half or three dollars ! 
In fact, very little of good quality bas been in the markets of this coun- 
try for the last twenty or thirty years, notwithstanding it is to be had at 
all times in the large cities of Europe by paying a fair price for it. 

Senna.—In this country, we are chiefly supplied with the Tripoli and 
India varieties of senna. ‘The first of these, although much broken and 
unsightly, operates very well, and therefore should not be rejected. Al- 
exandria or Egyptian senna is exceedingly rare, although the leaflets of 
several kinds are frequently sold under that name. 

Castor oil, which is a product of our own country, and abundant and 
cheap, is, nevertheless, occasionally adulterated with lard oil. This, al- 
though not positively injurious, increases the dose, and is fraudulent. 

Croton owl, being an expensive article, and readily adulterated, is 
often found impure and comparatively inert. The adulteration generally 
consists in mixing with it a large proportion either of olive oil or oil of 
almonds. Both the ingredients being fixed vegetable oils, the fraud is 
only discovered by the want of activity of the medicine in the usual 
dose, as well as when applied to the skin. 

The essential oils are, nearly all of them, frequently adulterated. 
The process is to mix a small portion of pure oil with alcohol, oil of 
turpentine, &c. Lately, 2 is said, a very ingenious method has been 
adopted of mixing castor oil with chloric ether in such proportions as to 
make the fluid of the specific gravity of the particular oil to be sophis- 
ticated, and then adding a fourth of the genuine oil to give to the mix- 
ture the peculiar odor and taste required. 

Cod-liver oil, which has become a favorite of late, is extensively adul- 
terated with other fish oils. In fact, hardly a tenth, it is believed, of 
what is sold under that name, is genuine, being either refined whale or 
sea elephant oil. 

Copaiba is an article which is likewise much adulterated ; generally, 
by mixing it in various proportions with Venice turpentine, oil of turpen- 
tine, or flax-seed oil mixed with a portion of oil of turpentine. It is 
surprising that an article so cheap, and when the fraud can be so readily 
detected by merely solidifying the copaiba in the compound, should be 
adulterated ; but there is no doubt of the fact. 

Cantharides, in powder, are frequently adulterated with some of our 
native beetles; but, in other instances, with inert substances, with the 
addition of black pepper and euphorbium, to give activity. 
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Musk: is rarely sold entirely genuine. That which is generally vended 
under this name is a mixture, in variable proportions, of dried blood with 
catechu, and even chocolate, scented with a little pure musk. Of course, 
such a preparation is quite inert. 

Biturtrate of potassa, besides the tartrate of lime which it is naturally 
associated with in variable proportions, is adulterated by the admixture 
of sulphate of lime, alum, and wheat flour; and in this state it is sold 
extensively by grocers in the eastern cities to bakers, to mix with bread. 

Nitrate of potassa is adulterated with crystallized Turks Island salt. 
A provision merchant in Baltimore mentioned to a member of the com- 
mittee that he found it required one third more of what he purchased in 
that place, to color his pork, than of some which he procured from Lon- 
don. The difference he ascribed to the common salt mixed with it. 

Spirit of nitric ether, as already remarked, is adulterated with alcohol 
and water, and frequently with water alone, and may be purchased at 
any price above that of water itself. In some places, the officinal, or 
“ first quality,” as it is called, is never dispensed except when specially 
called for, not even in prescriptions. 

Iodine. —T his being in great demand from its use in the arts as well 
as in medicine, and withal an expensive article, is very commonly adul- 
terated. ‘The substances most employed for the purpose are plumbago, 
charcoal, and oxide of manganese. An excess of water, too, amounting 
sometimes to fifteen or twenty per cent., is often met with, and is, doubt- 
less, purposely added to increase its weight, especially when charcoal is 
present. For manufacturing objects, these impurities are of little mo- 
ment, as the chemists who buy it are good judges, and know how to 
regulate both their purchases and their processes to meet the case ; but 
for medicinal purposes, it is of more consequence ; and hence, before 
using it, it should always be resublimed to free it from impurities. 

The salts of iodine are frequently imperfect from bad manufacture ; 
but it is presumed they are seldom adulterated, except the todtde of po- 
tasstum, in regard to which there is more fraud at the present time than 
almost any other article. From its general employment for all the objects 
for which iodine is administered, and its extensive demand in the arts, 
it has become an article of great request; hence, and from the facility 
with which it is adulterated, its purity cannot be depended on, unless pro- 
cured from some of our best manufacturing chemists, or druggists who 
obtain it directly from them. The best specimens generally contain from 
five to ten per cent. of carbonate of potassa, particularly if much care 
is not taken in its manufacture; and in this proportion its chrystalline 
character is not affected. But frequently the proportion is so great as 
to render it certain that fraud is intended. Dr. Christison says he has 
“sometimes found 74.5 per cent. of carbonate and 16 of water along 
with it, so that there was only 9.5 per cent. of pure salt.” It is some- 
times adulterated, too, with nitrate of potassa, and the chlorides of potas- 

‘sium and sodium. 

Great frauds are perpetrated in the preparations of mercury. 

Blue pill, which should contain one third mercury, is openly sold by 
wholesale druggists having only one fourth ; and in some instances it 
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scarcely contains any mercury at all, its place being supplied by various 
foreign matters, as plumbago, animal charcoal, &c.; and the same re- 
marks apply to mercurial ointment. 

Red oxide of mercury is frequently adulterated with red oxide of lead, 
in large proportion; ammoniated mercury, or white precipitate, with car- 
bonate of lead and sulphate of lime. 

Calomel is reported by some of the physicians in the western States 
to be adulterated with corrosive sublimate ; when this happens, it is owing 
to its not having been well washed, which, it is presumed, is seldom the 
case. The manufacture of it in all its details is so well understood, and 
the tests of its purity are so simple and certain, that the most inexcusa- 
ble carelessness must exist where it is sent forth contaminated in this 
way. It is also said to be sometimes adulterated with the subnitrate of 
bismuth. Generally, however, the calomel of commerce is admitted to 
be good. 

Hydrargyrum cum creté.—This preparation, made in the ordinary way 
by simple trituration, has always been regarded as a very certain and 
mild medicine, and especially adapted to irritable conditions of the sto- 
mach and bowels, as in the summer complaints of children. The pro- 
cess for making it being a tedious one, especially when performed by the 
hand, many experiments have been tried to facilitate the extinguishment 
of the globules of the metal without altering the character of the pre- 
paration. By Dr. Stewart, of Baltimore, it was proposed, a few years 
ago, to accomplish this by triturating the mercury first with resin, and 
then with the chalk, by which means considerable time and labor are 
saved. The resin is removed, when the trituration is completed by 
washing the powder with alcohol. This process, having received the 
sanction of some of our best pharmaceutic chemists, has been practised 
to a considerable extent, without any suspicion, until lately, that an im- 
portant change occurs in the character of the preparation, and one lia- 
ble to produce the most serious consequences. In the American Journal 
of Pharmacy for April, 1850, there is an interesting article on this 
subject by Prof. Procter, of the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy, from 
which we derive the following information :— 

Mr. Procter, having observed a reddish tinge in a portion of the hyd. 
cum creta, prepared by this process, about a year and a half previously, 
was struck with the departure of the medicine from the usually bluish 
color; and recollecting that several instances had occurred, within a few 
years back, in Philadelphia and Baltimore, of unlooked-for effects follow- 
ing its exhibition, it occurred to him that ‘some unknown circumstance 
had caused the peroxidation of the mercury.” To determine this point, 
he subjected the preparation to analysis, with the following results :— 


Per cent. 
Deutoxide of mercury, 22.80 equal to 21.25 of metal. 
Protoxide of mercury, 4.21 4.05 
Metallic mercury, 10.83 10.83 


Mr. Procter, with such evidence before his eyes, very properly rejects 
the process of Dr. Stewart, and suggests the inquiry, whether a similar 
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change may not, although more gradually, take place in the preparation 
made in the ordinary way. So large a per centage of deutoxide ag - 
22.80 very well accounts for the severe effects which have been found, 
in some instances, to follow the exhibition of this article, and it is wor- 
thy of attention to discover whether any such change occurs in that madé 
by the common process. If it shall be found that it takes place ever so 
gradually or slowly, that mode of preparing mercury must be abandoned 
entirely, or it must be done in smail quantities and at short periods. 

In the blue mass, which is an analogous preparation, the saccharine 

matter, it is presumable, exercises a preservative influence over the pre- 
paration. 
. Opium.—Large quantities of inferior and adulterated opium have 
been excluded from our market, as already mentioned, by the operation 
of the present law of Congress, which would otherwise have been im- 
posed upon us ; but in place of it, adulterations to some extent have been 
noticed in morphia and its salts. It is not improbable, however, that 
these are attributable to want of care in their preparation. 

The valerianates, of late years, have been the subjects of considerable 
attention, and being highly expensive, they have also become objects of 
adulteration. It is asserted, by good authority, that the articles of this 
class generally sold in the shops consist merely of the bases, scented with 
a litttle of the oil of valerian. 

It has always been rematked that the most costly medicines, and 
those in great demand, are the most commonly adulterated. Sulphate 
of quinia comes under both these heads, and accordingly complaints 
are made continually, especially in the South and West, where it is most 
required, of its inefficiency and uncertainty of effect. ‘There can be 
no doubt that the fault is generally attributable to its adulteration. Va- 
rious articles are einployed for this purpose. Sometimes the less costly 
alkaloids, as salicine ; but most generally mannite, from its cheapness, 
and the strong resemblance it bears to the beautiful, needle-like crystals 
of the sulphate. Very recently, a large drug-house in Boston, of un- 
sullied character, sold five hundred ounces to be sent to California, and, 
after it had been shipped, it was ascertained that it was adulterated with 
twenty-five per cent. of mannite.. The article bore the label of a dis- 
tinguished French chemist, and is believed to have been pure when im- 
ported, but, in its progress through New York, it is supposed to have 
imbibed the mannite by a kind of endosmose! That there is no exosmose 
in these cases is pretty evident, for the quantity is always increased, as 
must be inferred from the price growing less! Thus, sulphate of qui- 
nia sells at a price varying from four dollars an ounce, at which it is sold 
by the manufacturers, to two dollars. At the latter rate, it can be pur- 
chased of peddlers, small retailers, and a certain class of large drug- 
dealers ; and this never could be afforded, if it were not for this re- 
markable property of attracting foreign substances. It may be well to 
mention that the best yellow bark employed for the manufacture of the 
article sells in large quantities at a dollar and fifty cents, and upwards, 
the pound, and that, by the best-ascertained process, it requires two 
pounds, at the least, to obtain an ounce of the salt. With a knowledge 
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of these facts, can there be any mystery in the accounts we frequently 
hear of enormous doses being given with rape ? 

Extensive inquiries among physicians, manufacturing chemists, and 
drugyists. have led to the following conclusions :— 

Ist. That the wholesale druggists in the large cities, equally in the 
South and West as in the Eastern States, who are not specially engaged 
in selling. nostrums, either as proprietors or agents, conduct their busi- 
ness on fair and honorable principles. As a general rule they buy their 
choice chemicals from those who manufacture them, and either inport 
other articles, or get them directly from those who do, and are always 
disposed to supply good articles to customers who are willing to pay a 
remunerating price. At the same time, many of this class keep inferior 
articles which they dispose of for a corresponding price to physicians and 
storekeepers who insist on buying at reduced rates. | 

21. That the inferior and adulterated drugs are chiefly disposed of in 
the southern and western portions of the United States—to the physi- 
cians and people residing in the small towns and villages, and sparsely- 
populated districts. That in the large cities, particularly in the At- 
lantic States, bad drugs are, as a very general rule, dispensed only by in- 
ferior apothecaries. 

There is ground to hope that we shall hereafter be protected from the 
introduction of spurious drugs from abroad ; and, if effectual means can 
be devised to prevent their sophistication and sale at home, a great boon 
will be conferred on the community. It is not probable that this can be 
fully accomplished ; but the evil may certainly be very much limited. 
How shall this be done? Various plans have been suggested, of which 
the following may be considered as the most important :— 

Ist. To apply to the State Legislatures to pass laws authorizing the 
appointment of inspectors, and making it a penal offence to deal in adul- 
terated drugs and medicines. 

It is difficult to understand why fraud in the manufacture and sale of 
medicines, which have so important an influence on the health and lives 
of the people, should not be punished with the same severity as debas- 
ing aad counterfeiting money, which merely affects their pecuniary in- 
terests. The past history of State legislation, in relation to the practice 
of medicine, affords little hope, however, that any salutary laws on this 
subject can be procured in many or all of the States of the Union ; and 
without a general concurrence of action, no good will be accomplished. 
It is to the members of our own profession, therefore, in conjunction 
with the respectable druggists and apothecaries, that we must look for 
whatever reformation is to be accomplished. 

2d. It has been suggested that physicians should feel it to be their 
duty to inspect the medicines in the drug stores from which they are 
in the habit of obtaining supplies for themselves or their patients. This 
would exercise a wholesome influence, if submitted to by the apothe- 
cary, and frequently performed by the physician, neither of which, how- 
ever, is very probable. A more effectual plan, because of its being more 
likely to be carried out, would be for the various State medical societies 
annually to appoint a board of examiners, who should procure samples 
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of different articles from the drug stores within their limits, analyze and 
otherwise examine them, and publish the results. If this were impar- 
tially and skilfully done, it would excite the ambition of the meritorious 
and control the less scrupulous. 

Properly to carry out this plan, as well as for their own security in 
making purchases, physicians should become better acqyainted with the 
physical characters of drugs, and be able, with the assistance of a good 
treatise on chemistry, to analyze the various chemical articles recognized 
in the Pharmacopeeia. The requisite apparatus for this purpose, which 
need not be costly, should be in every physician’s office, and good spe- 
cimens of the various articles of the materia medica, with samples of the 
inferior or adulterated. This is especially desirable in offices into which 
students of medicine are received. 

3d. The co-operation of the druggists and apothecaries in discounte- 

nancing and putting down the traffic in inferior and adulterated medi- 
cines should be solicited. For this purpose, they should be encouraged 
to institute pharmaceutical associations in every considerable town 
throughout the country, which, more than anything else, would tend to 
elevate the professional and moral standing of their craft. Men who 
are in the habit of meeting together for laudable purposes are far less 
liable to plunge into bad practices than the isolated being whose better 
feelings are not warmed by association. The establishment of such so- 
cieties has always been salutary. In Philadelphia, the institution of the 
College of Pharmacy, with its cabinets, its lectures, and excellent quar- 
terly Journal, which is published regularly, has raised the character of 
the apothecaries to an enviable height ; and in the city of New York, 
where a like organization has been more recently formed, similar effects 
are observable. 
- 4th. In making their purchases of medicines, physicians should be 
willing to pay fair prices, and be careful to procure them only from the 
most respectable druggists. Men of this character, selling in large 
quantities, never demand exorbitant profits, and it is not to be expected 
that they will sell good articles at a loss. 

A large amount of the inferior qualities of drugs passes through the 
hands of country storekeepers, who deal in dry goods, groceries, hard- 
ware, &c. With people who are such indifferent judges, articles are 
selected that afford the largest profits, and the quality is pretty certain 
not to exceed the price. 

A class, worse even than this, of whom to purchase medicines, are 
druggists, whose advertisements are chiefly filled with nostrums and se- 
cret preparations. They who deal with men of this description, besides 
exposing themselves to the risk, amounting almost to certainty, of being 
cheated, may be regarded as active supporters of the worst kinds of 

ckery. 

In conclusion, the committee beg leave to offer the following resolu- 
tions for the consideration of the Association :— 

Ist. Resolved, That the various State and local medical societies be 
requested annually to appoint boards of examiners, whose duty it shall 
be to procure specimens of drugs from the stores within their limits, for 
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examination, and report upon the same to their respective societies, at 
least once in every year. 

Qd. Resolved, That the respectable druggists and apothecaries through- 
out the United States be requested to take active measures for suppress- 
ing the fabrication and sale of inferior and adulterated drugs, and that it 
be respectfully suggested to them, whenever practicable, to form them- 
selves into societies or colleges for the promotion of pharmaceutical know- 
ledge and general improvement in their profession. 

3d. Resolved, That a committee be appointed, consisting of one 
member from each State here represented, whose duty it shall be to col- 
lect information in regard to adulterated and spurious drugs, and report 
the same at the next meeting of the Association. 


R. M. Huston, Chairman. 


AN MIA. 
To the Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 


Dear Sir,—I send you the following case, together with its history as 
obtained from the individual at the time I was first called to take 
charge of it. Although it may not appear an anomaly to you and the 
readers of the Journal, still it did so to me; and if you think it not of 
sufficient interest to be published, you may lay it aside. I took no notes 
of the case at the time ; but immediately on its termination, when it was 
fresh in my mind, committed the progress and symptoms to paper. 

H. E., aged 42, of a bilious, sanguine temperament, stout, active, ener- 
getic in health, and of temperate habits, frequently mentioned to me dur- 
ing my acquaintance with him (about six years) as family physician, that 
he was troubled with what he called a bilious difficulty, was costive, and 
had to resort to cathartics to relieve him, which they invariably did. 
He informed me that he had been subject to such a state of health for 
twenty years, which was first caused by an injury to his stomach, which 
obliged him to abandon labor for two years; and soon after he regained 
his health, was engaged in the lumbering business, as it is called, and 
worked much in the water. He followed this for six years, and since 
then had been engaged in farming. In the month of May, 1849, he 
had an attack of jaundice, combined with congestion of the right lung, 
which yielded readily to the usual remedies, viz., a small bleeding, al- 
teratives, &c. 

During the month of March last I met him several times. He remark- 
ed that his health was failing—that cathartics did not relieve him as 
much as formerly, and requested me to furnish him with some. Know- 
ing his previous disease, I gave the pul. jal. and sub. mur. Still he grew 
worse, and about the 20th of May last sent for me, and presented the 
following symptoms. The whole skin was of a transparent, pearly 
whiteness, except where it is thin, as the lips, ends of the fingers, &c. 
The lips, part of the time, appeared as the blood would through a 
transparent medium, and on rising to the erect posture they would be 
purple; somewhat emaciated ; the veins of the surface had lost their 
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rounduess, were flat, and of a blue or purple color; a slight cedema of 
the face and feet; pulse about natural, 70 to 85 per minute, and feeble, 
continuing so tll the last without any unnatural paroxysms of fluttering 
or variations. He said that he could walk only a few rods before he 
was obliged to sit down, and (as he described it) broke off about the 
middle of the thighs and at the pit of the stomach. ‘Tongue and gums 
were not coated, but pale and flabby. Bowels were regular, and food 
digested well ; discharges natural as to color and consistence. Appetite 
was voracious; said he was not satisfied when he finished his meals, and 
ate some four or five times a-day. His food occasioned no uneasiness, 
except when first swallowed he felt a slight pressure and evacuated a 
little yas from the stomach. The muscles hung loose about the limbs, 
and to the touch appeared as though they had lost their firmness. Kid- 
neys secreted a large quantity of healthy-looking urine, which obliged 
him to rise several times in the night ; otherwise his rest was undisturbed. 
His mind was not impaired, but he could read or think intently but 
a short time. Sitting erect one hour caused him to feel faint and obliged 
hin to lie down ; still there was no pain or soreness about him. He 
had long been in the habit of chewing tobacco, and spit a large amount. 
This I persuaded him to abandon, and put him on the use of the aqua 
regia foot bath, blue pill at night, infusion of uva ursi, and ordered him 
not to eat more than three times a-day, and then of light, uourishing, 
and easily-digested food. 

In a few days the kidneys ceased to secrete an unnatural quantity. 
I then gave him, in addition, tonics, changing them during his confine- 
ment—such as quinine, cascarilla infusion, carb. iron, muriated tinc. of 
iron. Wine did not agree with his stomach, and spirits of all kinds for 
several years produced a burning and unpleasant effect. He still con- 
tinued to fail in strength, and in about four weeks could not sit up or 
raise his head from his pillow without fainting. No other change ex- 
cept a loss of strength. 

About the 25th of June, Dr. Jacob C. Stickney, of Lancaster, was 
called in consultation. After examining all the symptoms and _ history 
carefully, he advised a continuation of the course, with a change of the 
foot-bath to the application of cold water to thesurface generally. This 
I carefully applied. ‘The first time, although in a recumbent posture, it 
made him faint, but not afterwards. 

Observing in Braithwaite’s Retrospect, Part XX., Art. 17, manganese 
recommended in anemia, | gave him the carbonate, combined with ex- 
tract of cinchona. This course of tonic medication appeared to give a 
little strength—the globules of red blood increased to a slight flush on 
the palmar surface of the hands, the veins were distended with blood, and 
he could sit up and walk a little about the room. His appetite continued 
voracious till almost the last, except it was precarious, and his bowels re- 
quired laxative medicine. 

On the 2d of September frequent serous discharges commenced from 
the bowels, and in six hours coma and insensibility took place. On their 
first appearance I was sent for, but did not arrive till they were fully de- 
veloped. Is found him with frequent pulse, and an inability to swallow 
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only a spoonful at a time, and in a few hours he could not swallow at 
all. Death took place in sixty-six hours from the first discharges. 

Autopsy, 28 Hours after Death.—On laying open the cavities of the 
thorax and abdomen, a considerable effusion of serum was found in both ; 
otherwise all the organs appeared in a healthy condition. ‘The bron- 
chial tubes were filled with a frothy mucus. On the posterior part of 
the lungs was a small extravasation of blood. The liver appeared 
healthy, and on making a section into it a bloody matter exuded ; the 
gall-bladder was filled with healthy-looking bile. The heart, aorta, pul- 
monary artery, vena cave ascendens and descendens, were entirely des- 
titute of blood ; in the left ventricle a small body was attached, about 
the size of a man’s thumb, of a pyramidal shape, the attachment at the 
base, of a fibrinous consistence, readily detached by the fingers from the 
columne carne, and to the summit of it adhered a long piece of a mem- 
branous shape, about ten inches in length, from half to one inch in 
width, and about four lines in thickness, the whole covered with an al- 
buminous substance, this part extending into the aorta. The arteries 
of the stomach were slightly injected with blood ; mucous membrane 
slightly softened in the most depending portion, and entirely destitute 
of food or drink. Some small patches of the ileum, jejunum and colon 
were a little injected. Mesenteric glands were enlarged, without any 
deposit of a tuberculous kind. ‘This last was all the change in the 
structure of any part, that could be discovered. Ail the organs were 
—— of blood, and where the muscles entered into the structure, pale 
and flabby. 

Could all the change in the blood in this case be accounted for by the 
mesenteric enlargement and the non-absorption of chyle? What be- 
came of the nutritious part of the food, as his appetite called for an un- 
usual quantity, which was well digested? Or was the difficulty in the 
chemical, vital or physical changes in the assimilating powers, or was it 
wholly functional? These are questions, which have occupied my at- 
tention, and about which [ am undecided. He continued to sink gradu- 
ally, although taking a large quantity of food without irritation of any 
kind, aside from prostration and confinement. The blood appeared to be 
almost gone, or to have resolved itself into serum. ‘There were no 
symptoms indicating derangement of the heart, connected with the dis- 
eased growth there. The respiration was easy and free. Percussion 
and auscultation showed no sign of disease. Aveustus Harris. 


Colebrook, N. H., Oct. 21, 1850. 


— 


MURIATE OF OPIUM. 


To the Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 


Sirn,—In the last number of the Journal I noticed an article from Dr. J. 
Doe, of Cabot, Vt., in reference to Dr. Nichol’s “ muriate of opium.” If 
Dr. Doe will turn to the 41st volume of your Journal, No. 23, page 462, 
Jan. 9h, 1850, he will find the same formula which he has given, with 
a statement of mine that I had for some time used this preparation, and 
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improved, as | supposed, upon Dr. Nichol’s formula. Both Dr. N,’s 
and the subscriber’s can be there found. 

In the Charleston Medical Journal and Review, Vol. V., page 413, 
the editors have quoted this article from your Journal, with the formula 
of Dr. N., and mine as improved, and after the quotation they say, “ We 
can testify to the effects of the preparation of opium recommended by 
Dr. Cornell, having repeatedly employed it ourselves, without any of the 
unpleasant symptums of the drug being experienced.” 

his notice of Dr. Doe’s article is not for the sake of claiming pri- 
ority as to the use of Dr. N.’s recipe, but to direct attention to what 
the writer, as well as many others who have used it, consider an im- 
provement upon that formula. W. M. Cornet. 

Boston, October 30, 1850. 


[We like, in the main, the remarks of our correspondent below. It is 
doubtful, however, whether he is justified in censuring the New York 
professors by information from a newspaper report. It is not uncommon, 
we believe, to allude, in introductory lectures, to the ensuing courses by 
the different professors, and they are naturally, in such cases, well spoken 
of. Whether the “ detailed eulogy,” alluded to by the New York Tri- 
bune, is anything more than this, we have no means of knowing.—Ep.] 


QUACKERY IN THE REGULAR PROFESSION. 


{Communicated for the Boston Med. and Surg. Journal.) 


In an article in a recent issue of the Boston Medical and Surgical Jour- 
nal, the writer alludes to certain cliques, said to be in New York, who 
make it a point to sustain their members, above and to the exclusion of 
all others. Every high-minded physician must coincide with the views 
there expressed. Nearly allied to this practice is wily some physi- 
cians, either directly or indirectly sounding their individual praises. Va- 
rious are their methods. ‘They have, for every ear, some most wonder- 
ful case to relate, which has fallen under their care, and which inva- 
riably terminates successfully. Or, they have been called to such and 
such, well-known individuals, who, the auditor is aware, have previously 
employed another physician. Or, they vaunt themselves of the number 
of their cases, and their consultations, and are ever in hot haste, press- 
ing calls preventing a moment’s delay. Or, they have been called to 
such an aggravated case, describing minutely and graphically the intense 
agonies of the sufferer, and how entirely and quickly he relieved him. 
Others, still, seek popularity by underbidding in price. He is “ the poor 
man’s doctor”; “the other physicians charge exorhitantly,” &c. &c. 
These are but a few, of the various ways, to which individuals re- 
sort, to talk themselves into notoriety. The reader will readily recall 
one or more of such persons, who study these various methods, and prac- 
lise them, quite as much as physic or surgery. This is nothing more 
nor less than sheer quackery. The most disreputable charlatan does the 
same. Will a noble, high-minded physician stoop to such practices? 
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He is conscious of worth, of rectitude, of talent, and he goes forth in- 
to the world, confident that true merit will be slowly, but surely, appre- 
ciated. He preserves his dignity, his self-respect, and his would be the 
last voice to utter a word in self-commendation. 

This immodest self-praise has even been heard from the professors in 
our medical schools, in the character of their circulars, and the publish- 
ing rather conspicuously the number of students, of yraduates, &c. &c. 
In a late New York Tribune, is an article giving an account of the open- 
ing of the New York Medical College, in which the speech of Dr. Cox, 
Professor of Surgery in this College, was spoken of, as ‘the principal 
feature of the evening.” The writer says, “ It was a splendid and ele- 
gant production. He pronounced a detailed eulogy upon his coadjutors 
in the professorial chairs,’ &c. &c. I had hoped to have seen the 
above extract contradicted, supposing the statement incorrect. I could 
with difficulty believe, that the professors of that school would appoint one 
of their own number to appear before an audience, to pronounce a “ de- 
tailed eulogy ” upon themselves.—-Many other things of a like nature 
might be mentioned. “ These things ought not so to be.” The medical 
profession should not be degraded by such dishonorable practices. Let 
every member of the profession, who has its good at heart, speak out in 
censure of these abuses as they justly deserve. Would every physician 
be what he desires the world to believe him to be, he would no longer be 
obliged to resort to such means of self-glorification. Honestvs. 


THE BOSTON MEDICAL AND SURGICAL JOURNAL. 


BOSTON, NOVEMBER 6, 1850 


EQITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

Rome (Continued ).—Hospitals are numerous in Rome, and on a scale 
of magnitude rarely met with in Italy. Santo Spirito is immensely large ; 
containing two thousand patients when these memoranda were noted, if the 
superintendent is to be credited. In one ward we counted one hundred 
and eighty-five beds. There is fimst a row round the hall, and then a second 
tier, by placing one at the foot of the outside circuit. Ventilation is con- 
sidered—the wards all being on the first, or ground floor, the walls 
probably fifty feet high, with windows near the top. The attendants were 
slovenly-looking fellows, the bed-linen foul to a reprehensible degree—and, 
worse still, in the middle of the floor, at distances of perhaps twenty feet, 
auger holes were bored through the floor, down which all the vessels were 
emptied—containing fluids that would drain off, down into the Tiber. 
But few females, compared to the whole number under treatment, are to be 
found in any of the hospitals. All the medicines are manufactured in the 
Institution, as at Milan, even to the grinding of roots and barks. All the 
water from the fountains at St. Peters, after being exhibited before the 
pilgrims between the colonnades, is carried to Santo Spirito, and there be- 
comes a power for running machinery for pulverizing medicines. A branch 
Pipe carries a wheel, of two feet in diameter in one direction, for turning a 
spit. This is the nearest approach to acontrivance for saving human labor, 
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met with by us in Rome. So excessively stupid is the common mind, 
and destitute of constructiveness, that hundreds of persons may be seen pick- 
ing out the chaff from wheat, with their fingers, day after day, in small 
wooden trays—which a New England farmer would accomplish with a 
gust of wind, and winnow more bushels in half a day than these drones 
would do in two years. Over a hundred medical students were said to be 
in attendance—some of them being in scarlet dresses, something like a 
common over-coat in form. Connected with the hospital is a theatre for 
clinical lectures, and one of the very best anatomical cabinets to be met 
with, as far as it goes. Some of the preparations of bloodvessels and 
nerves, the mercurial injection of the skin, groups of feetal skeletons, and 
the wax models, surpass, both in beauty and importance, similar cabinets in 
countries where science is more cultivated than in the papal States. Medi- 
cal lectures commence in November—the leading faculty being Profs. 
Bucci aud Constantini. Cooking is performed by steam in this establish- 
ment, and a hydraulic press gives the apothecary peculiar facility for 
manufacturing castor oil. A contrivance is quite accessible near the centre 
of the building—something like a wheel in post-offices for distributing 
transient letters—in which infants are deposited at night, and no questions 
asked. Eight hundred children, annually, on an average, are thus aban- 
doned to the care of strangers, in professedly the most christian community 
on earth—few of whom are reared. Let any careful, conscientious man 
examine the list of marriages here, together with the number of children 
born in wedlock, yearly, and he must necessarily arrive at the conclusion 
that these foundlings rain down, as the frogs do in Connecticut—there be- 
ing no reasonable way of accounting for the appearance of so many, when 
a majority of the population are by their vows in a state of celibacy. Be- 
longing to Santo Spirito is an insane hospital, having four hundred and 
thirty patients. On entering the yard, perhaps two hundred men were 
seen, roving about, without employment or overseers, and clamorous among 
themselves. The females were perhaps one hundred, in another direction, 
on the stairs, in the entries, &c. They were all poorly clad, and rather 
dirty, as might be expected from the appearance of the turnkeys. A new 
ward, two hundred feet long, with a marble floor, high ceiling and large 
windows, belonging to the Hospital of Consolation, is excellent, and much 
superior to many in that city of hospitals, Paris. St. James takes the 
surgery ; fractures and recent wounds are here received—and badly treated, 
unless confining a patient to a bed forty days with a simple fracture of the 
arm is considered good treatment by being on the safe side. The bone was 
perfectly united, and the man sound and well, but the bandages and splints 
were decreed to remain to the expiration of the four times ten days. 
Fractures of the thigh and leg are miserably splintered—with imperfect 
counter-extension, where required, so that short limbs cannot be uncommon. 
One broken humerus was secured by gutta percha, which is good practice. 
Generally, the surgery of Rome is not up to the days of old Benjamin Bell, 
if these examples are fair specimens of practice. Astonishing numbers 
were under treatment, in all the hospitals, with syphilis. A priest is at the 
head of every institution, large or small, even to having charge of the sick 
wards. ‘The medical officers are mere servants in the hospitals. 

A Sabbath in Rome differs but little from one in France. Markets 
are active through the day. Grocery and bread shops, and restaurants, 
are open as usual-—cries of good figs, buona della uva, &c., are as shrill 
as ever. The troops march through the streets to the music of a fine 
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band, and everv where lottery offices have their scheme opposite their 
doors, and sales of tickets are going on; and finally a splendid band per- 
forms in the afternoon, on Monte Pincio, where thousands assemble to hear 
it. Interspersed through the crowd, are priests in all kinds of dresses, 
quite as social as others. Last Sabbath, Sept. 23, bills upon the streets an- 
nounced a horse-race at 1 o’clock, P.M. ‘Two Sabbaths, in succession, we 
drove from church to church, at the hours of service, and rarely saw much 
of an audience. At high mass in St. Peters, last Sunday, the priests 
wholly outnumbered the listeners and worshippers. Better vocal music is 
seldom heard, although there was not a female voice in the choir. There 
is unproductive wealth enough in one or two of the three hundred and 
sixty churches of Rome, were it put in circulation, to-revive the drooping 
spirits of a miserably-governed nation. No real estate is either bought or 
sold. Torlonia, the rich banker, has got possession of lands without the 
walls, by loaning money to the religious communities by which they were 
owned, and they fell into his hands by foreclosure of mortgages. Cardinal 
Antonelli, the wily politician, the mainspring and all-in-all, in matters of 
state, asserted, in the presence of several distinguished foreign functionaries, 
on a certain occasion when a French company proposed to light the city 
with gas, that the real estate had hot changed owners for seven hundred 
years!’ The Jesuits hold the most, and therefore their revenues are 
enormously large. The nunnery of St. Cecelia, filled exclusively by noble 
ladies, no others being admitted, was the Saint’s property, which came to 
her from her father, a Roman Senator, perhaps seven or eight centuries 
ago. By such means, the lands have been swallowed up by ditierent insti- 
tutions. The Borghese family are said to own one-tenth of all the soil in 
the papal dominions, beyond the city. Two families have the hereditary 
privilege of inflicting death, without accounting to any tribunal—a right 
which the head of one of them exercised on two of his serfs, within a year 
ortwo. It was a wanton, wicked act, said a foreign minister, who related 
the atrocious deed to us, which the family excused by saying he was not 
in his true mind. No inquiry was instituted; such would have been use- 
less, because there is no civil law—ecclesiastical law being predominant. 
A singular illustration of the power of wealth over the tribunals of justice 
occurred not long since. On a part of the ruins of the palaces of the 
Casars, is a beautiful villa, owned by an Englishman, whose wealth brings 
him a yearly income of four hundred thousand dollars. He is now sixty- 
three years old, but is married to a beautiful wife of twenty-three. For 
causes known best to himself, he forced her into one of the old dark, damp 
dungeons below, where, on the second day, besmeared with filth and almost 
dead, she was discovered by a file of soldiers, who were ordered to break 
in. A priest of high authority undertook to bring the monster to terms ; 
but he, knowing what kind of lever would move heaven as well as earth, 
told the terror of evil-doers in crimson stockings to go to the devil! By 
distributing the root of evil with unexampled liberality, no further notice 
was taken of the transaction. He is now in good odor, and the wife is 
with her family. ‘“ Sir,” continued the gentleman to whom we are indebted 
for many civilities—who, from his official relations, has access to every ear, 
from his Holiness to the low officials at the custom-house—* the Austrians 
have a powerful influence at this court; the French have the next; the 
Spaniards are very influential; but money outwinds them all.” From all 
that can be gathered, the Pope is truly a good man in every respect. Mr. 
Cass, the American Charge, speaks of him as the very best man he ever 
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knew. Of the characters of the leading spirits in the present Church Uni- 
versal, the history of the revolution, when written, may disclose some 
interesting facts. 

We have visited the immense edifice of the Propaganda Fide, where 
there are treasures upon treasures, in literature, beyond the general know- 
ledge of the learned. The printing presses in the publishing rooms are 
improved hand-presses—labor-saving machines of any kind not being 
popular in Italy. Book-binding here excels our workmanship. Coins of 
all ages and countries are systematically arranged, which are well worthy 
of inspection. Objects of virtw, from the extremes of the earth, manuscripts 
in Sanscrit, Chinese, and so on, beyond enumeration, which would give 
employment to competent scholars for hundreds of years to come, are 
admirably preserved, as are also ancient books, rivalling the fairest type of 
modern foundries, although executed by a pen six and eight hundred 
years ago. Whatever was noticed most prominent or most rare, was noted 
in a memorandum, where your correspondent purposes to look for scores of 
texts for the elaboration of papers when his travels are finished. 

Rome has lots of theatres—but the censorship is so severe, that a noble 
sentiment or any freedom of wit cannot be indulged, without endangering 
the reputation of the priesthood ; and hence their representations are either 
childish, or hold up to admiration the chains that bind fast the minds of 
millions. A Roman paper is the quintescence of stupidity : it would neve 


be suspected, by reading it, that there were other countries, or a spot where | 


the church did not dictate and maintain undisputed sovereignty. Accounts 
of religious festivals, and such items from Austria, France, Portugal, and 
other Catholic nations, as indicate a dependence on the Roman see, together 
with local edicts, make the sum and substance of an Italian paper. If the 
people could read what is said about them in the London papers, or be made 
acquainted with the movements of the world generally, they would be 
quite beyond the control of a French army of occupation in less than three 
months. 

Those of our countrymen who may hereafter come to Rome, must not 
forget, above all things, to give a thorough examination to the Etruscan 
Museums. Nothing more clearly establishes the undeniable fact that there 
is nothing new under the sun. Statuary, metallic vessels, gold work, 
jewelry, domestic utensils of every devisable pattern, manufactured un- 
known centuries before the foundation of Rome was laid, prove that few 
advances have since been made in those branches of art. Etruria was not 
far from Rome—and these are curious illustrations of the high civilization 
of that people, whose history, language and habits are as utterly unknown 
as the names of the mound builders of Ohio and Missouri. Simply tilling 


the land here with a strong New England plough, would turn up gems of 


the rarest value to the archeologist, where all is now still as death and the 
land a wide waste of stunted grass. This applies to the neighborhood 
of Rome, for a circuit of ten miles. One hundred good farmers would 
change the whole aspect of this desolate region, and make the fat soil smile 
with gladness, while every spade thrust into the ground would bring up 
something to be admired and copied. 

Rome is the richest city in the world, in respect to cabinets, museums, 
&c. Palaces four and five hundred feet long, having galleries upon gal- 
leries, are covered with pictures of the rarest schools and from the pencils 
of the first masters that ever lived; while the statuary, from Praxitiles 
to Thornwaldsen, embracing a period of more than two thousand years, 
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is beyond all attempts at description. But Rome appears to be slowly and 
positively decaying. The buildings, with few exceptions, are defaced in 
some way; and the population, from more than a million at one time in its 
history, is now only about one hundred and thirty thousand. There is but 
one solitary new edifice in the process of erection, either in the city or 
within twenty miles of it—and that is a church, outside the wall, where 
there are not fifty inhabitants. It will cost more, when fairly completed, 
according to the design, than the Capitol at Washington. It is, says tra- 
dition, on the spot where St. Paul was put to death. It must be by the 
assistance of foreigners, if it is ever finished. A series of the portraits of all 
the Popes, in mosaic, are being made, to fill panels, that must be prodi- 
gious!y expensive, since every shade of color is expressed by a separate bit 
of stone, laid in cement. e visited the manufacturing establishment in 
the Vatican, where these costly pictures are making—and each one, from 
the slow manner of proceeding, to imitate the oil paintings which are 
copied, must require the untiring industry of the artist for one or two years. 
When these palaces and churches in their turn become ruins, they will be 
feeble ones indeed by the side of the noble piles that now throw great 
shadows over the desolate places where they stand alone in the grandeur. 
It is asserted that the Americans travel in i + more than any other 
people, and spend the most money foolishly. The English travel to econo- 
mize. Admitting this to be true, directions will subsequently be given, to 
those proposing to come abroad, how to proceed. Lest it should be for- 
gotten, a word or two of advice is here introduced,—viz., never take a 
courier, a travelling interpreter of continental languages, because they are 
an unnecessary expense, a burden, and blood-suckers. English is spoken 
at every hotel yet patronized in these travels, with a few solitary exceptions ; 
and besides, no progress will ever be made in the acquisition of German, 
French or Italian, if you are not put to the trial of making an effort. 
Therefore, shun couriers, who have their head quarters in Paris. Instead 
of bringing ready money, obtain a draft on a London banker, who will give 
a letter of credit. Whenever the bearer of it arrives at a place, and he re- 
quires money, he presents the letter toabanker. The letter shows precisely 
the sum on deposit in England, therefore he readily pays the amount 
asked—endorses it on the same letter, and thus the bearer travels. This 
gives him the kind of money necessary, in the currency of the country he 
travels through, without being loaded down with bags of silver or gold, on 
which there is a liability of depreciation and losses in various ways. Bring 
no books, nor maps, unless they are perfectly correct, and published in 
England—that is, if the traveller proposes to land there. There is always 
danger of having them taken away by the revenue officers ; and besides, 
they are cheap enough in England or France. Have as small a trunk as 
possible, as the cost of transporting luggage over continental railroads and 
by diligence would very soon exhaust the value of it, as every pound weight | 
must be paid for separately. 


Ulceration of the Cervix Uteri.—Since the appearance of Dr. Bennett's 
treatise on the ulceration, induration, &c., of the neck of the uterus, it is 
Somewhat suprising how many cases are found that exactly correspond with 
his diagnosis. Speculums are now in great demand ; and it is only for the 
 atehap to have pain or uneasiness in the parts, or to have an ordinary 
eucorrheal discharge, than at once she must be submitted to an examina- 
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tion. The practitioner is able readily to observe, through one of these 
vazinal telescopes, fissures from ulceration, induration, and in fie, all that 
he has been told he would see. The diagnosis becomes perfect, and he 
must cauterize, in accordance with the rule laid down by the great master 
of the art. It becomes a question with the disciple, whether to use the 
solid stick of lunar causfic, or the potassa cum calce ; or it may be that some, 
who are more heroic than their master, advocate and make use of the red 
hot iron itself. What is the consequence of such treatment, in many of 
the patients who are submitted to it? Perifonitis, with its fearful con- 
comitants, as a general thing follows the abuse of the remedy, and the 
patient suffers from a malady which can only be relieved by death. The 
disease uf the doctor is an unmanageable one, and one that every practitioner 
dislikes to encounter. We wish to be understood to say, that there may be 
cases where the treatment recommended by Dr. Bennett would be bene- 
ficial ; but when the indiscriminate use of such powerful agents is brought 
to bear upon parts delicately susceptible to injury, we must give our opin« 
ion as adverse to the practice. We have often mentioned, in the pages of 
the Journal, the disposition that exists for falling into extremes, in the 
adoption and practice of theories ; and it does seem that this new theory of 
ulceration, induration, &c., of the cervix uteri, was having its votaries to the 
fullest extent. There can be no doubt that many a cervix uteri is charged 
upon with the cautery, when as exempt from disease as it was at the 
birth. More anon, 


Franklin County Medical Society —A meeting of the regularly educated 
and licensed physicians of the county of Franklin was held in Greenfield, 
Wednesday, Oct. 16, to deliberate upon the subject of a District Medical 
Society in the county of Franklin, or in Franklin, Hampshire and Hamp- 
den, or a County Medical Society. The convention was called to order by 
Dr. S. W. Williams of Deerfield, and Dr. Carpenter of Bernardston was 
chosen Chairman, and Dr. Dwight of South Deerfield Secretary. An ad- 
dress, setting forth the advantages of medical association, and embracing 
many interesting statistics of the doings of the Massachusetts Medical 
Society, was read by Dr. Williams, and the By-Laws of the Society were 
read by the Secretary. A question arose whether the members of the pro- 
fession in Franklin county should unite in forming a medical society with 
their brethren in Hampshire and Hampden. Union with them was deemed 
inexpedient. A spirited discussion then followed, in which all the members 
of the convention took part, in relation to uniting with the Massachusetts 
Medical Society and forming a District Society. Dr. Cooke, of Wendell, 
moved that the members of the profession present, who were not Fellows 
of the Massachusetts Medical Society, unite with the Fellows of that So- 
ciety residing in this county, and forma branch of that body, by subscribing 
to the Constitution and subjecting themselves to the assessments of the 
Massachusetts Medical Society. The motion was lost. On motion of Dr. 
Williams, voted that the medical fraternity of this county form a distinct 
and independent County Medical Association. Voted, that a committee be 
appointed by the’chairman to draft a Constitution, frame a code of By-Laws 
and a code of Medical Ethics, to be reported at the next meeting. The 
following gentlemen were appointed, viz., Drs. Williams, Trow of Sunder- 
land, and Cooke of Wendell. Voted, that Dr. James Deane, of Greenfield, 
be invited to read an essay before the society at the next meeting, to be 
held in Greenfield on the first Wednesday in January proximo, at 10 o’clock, 
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A. M., and that the Secretary despatch letters missive to all regular prac- 
titioners of medicine in the county, notifying them of the time and place of 
said meeting. 


Liquid Muriate of Opium.—This new preparation is getting into gen- 
eral use among the profession. Several communications respecting its 
valuable prop:rties have been sent us, some of which have appeared in our 
pages. Mr. William Brown, apothecary, 481 Washington street. prepares 
it from the formula recommended by Drs. Brewster and Cornell, with an 
increase of its strength, however, he preferring the standard of the officinal 
tincture, in order that the dose muy be in the same proportion. ‘The 
formula has been given our readers in a previous number, and no doubt 
many of them have made use of it, preferring it, as we do, to McMunn’s 
Elixir, that being considered within the category of secret medicines. 


A Double-Headed Snake.—Dr. William Pitt, of Cambridge, has in his 
‘ possession a small green snake having two heads. It was one of many 
that were taken from their hiding place within the natural pouch, the 
rest of which had only one head. The Doctor intends presenting it to the 
Natural History Society. 


Massachusetts Medical College.—The Introductory Lecture will be deli- 
vered at 12 o’clock to-day, by Prof. John Ware. 


Medical Miscellany.—Dr. Charles Robinson, one of the leaders in the 
Squatter Riot at Sacramento, has been fully committed to answer the 
charge of murder. A letter from Sacramento says he was seen deliberately 
to aim and fire at the citizen, Mr. Woodland, who was killed.—Robert R. 
Briggs, Esq., of South Adams, Mass., about a fortnight since had a cow 
which calved and bore a fine red calf—in about five days after, the same 
cow brought forth another calf of a cream color.—The following hit at the 
water cure was made by Charles Lamb, and no one but himself could have 
had so quaint a conceit :—* It is,” said he, “neither new nor wonderful, 
for : is as old as the Deluge, which, in my opinion, killed more than it 
cured.” 


_ Surroik District Mepicat Socrrty.—The monthly meeting of this society, for medical 
improvement, will be held at their rooms, Masonie Temple, to-morrow evening, at the usual hour. 
A punctual attendance of the members is respectfully requested. 


MarRR1iED,—In Amherst, N. H., Dr. W. H. Bigelow, of Boston, to Miss Letitia Bell, daughter 
of James Bell, Esq., of Haverhill_—In Harwich, i. M. Orcutt, M.D., to Miss Mary A. Knight— 
At Nelson, N. H., Leonard French, M.D., of Ashby, Mass., to Miss Ann M. Melville, of the 
former place.—In East Montpelier, Vt., Dr. W. H. H. Richardson, House Physician, Bellevue 
Hospital, N. Y. City, to Miss C. P. Stewart, of East Montpelier—In Wolcottville, Ct., J. B, 
Whiting, M.D., to Miss Frances A. Hungerford. 


Dien,—At Fort Gibson, Dr. William Butler, United States Agent for the Cherokees. 


Deaths in Boston—for the week ending Saturday noon, Nov. 24, 67.—Males, 33—females, 34. 
Disease of the bowels, 1—disease of the brain, 2—inflammation of the brain, es ty — 
coavulsions, 2—canker, 2—croup, 3—dysentery, 4—diarrhoea, 3—dropsy, 2—dropsy of the brain, 
1—drowned, 1—typhoid fever, ]—!ung fever, 5—brain fever, 1—infantile, 7—inflammation of the 
tangs, 2—measles, 1—old age, 1—palsy, 1—pleurisy, !—puerperal, 1—smallpox, 

—teething, 3. 

Under oveirs: 36—hetween 5 and 20 vears, 3—hetween 20 and 40 years, 13—between 40 
and 60 years, 8—over 60 years, 7. Americans, 23; foreigners and children of foreigners, 4. 
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Advantages of Early Training.—The following dialogue is reported to 
have taken place, at the Queen’s County assizes, between a medical wit. 
ness and a barrister :—Mr. Hayes (the barrister): “If a person, lying on 
wet straw, were deprived of all the comforts or necessaries of life, would 
it not hasten death?” Dr. Edge: “ That would greatly depend upon 
whether he had been accustomed to them.” Mr. Hayes: “ Do you mean 
to tell us that if a person lived in a horse-pond, it would not be injurious 
tohim?” Dr. Edge: “I think not, if he had lived sixty or seventy years 
in it.”"—Hull (Eng.) Advertiser. 


The Salts of Morphia.—M. Mialhe, of Paris, is of opinion that opium, 
either in the shape of extract or tincture, ought to be entirely discarded 
from practice, as the proportion of active principles in this drug is ex- 
tremely uncertain, both from natural causes, and through adulterations. 
He has found that in the various kinds of opium of commerce, morphia 


varies from seven grains and a half to eight scruples per three ounces and 


a half; or, in other words, from one-half to ten per cent. In adulterated 
specimens—namely, in a substance that merely imitated opium—he has 
found only six parts of morphia in 5000. M. Mialhe infers that morphia 
alone should be used in medicine, and that this principle should drive away 
opium, as quinine has replaced bark.—London Lancet. 


Chinoidine.—At a meeting of the Mobile Medical Society, Dr. Jno. P. 
Barnes stated that he had lately been using chinoidine quite extensivel 
in his practice, as a substitute for quinine, and that he was much sleceed 
with its practical utility. He had found it quite efficient in controlling the 
ordinary attacks of intermittent diseases. Dr. Fearn remarked that he had 
first seen this remedy used in 1826, in the alms house in Philadelphia, b 
Dr. Witherill. The experiments with it were quite satisfactory. He had, 
however, made but little use of it since, until recently, when he had em- 
ployed it in several cases where quinine usually produced unpleasant 
effects. He had been particularly well pleased with it in one or two cases 
of phthisis, when the patient had an attack of chills and fever differing 
from the ordinary hectic exacerbations observed in that disease. He ad- 
vised its use in all such cases.—N. Orleans Med. and Surg. Journal. 


Congelation of Protoxide of Nitrogen and Alcohol. By M. Despretz.— 
A portion of protoxide of nitrogen in the fluid state being poured intoa 
platina capsule placed on a brick, under the receiver of an air-pump, be- 
came, by the first few strokes of the piston, covered with a white stratum, 
and was quickly converted into a snow-like mass of white substance. 
a similar manner alcohol, mixed with protoxide of nitrogen, solid carbonic 
acid, and ether, was solidified, although imperfectly.—L’ Union Médicale. 


Low Temperature sustained by Human Beings.—It is stated Mr. Rae, 
in his Narrative of the Arctic Expedition, 1846-7, that at Fort Hope, in la- 
titude 63 deg. 32 m., and longitude 86 deg. 55 m., the lowest temperature 
experienced during the winter was —47deg. This is equal to 79 degrees 


below the freezing point of water, and 7 degrees below the freezing point — 


of mercury.—London Medical Gaz. 
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